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No Annual Dinner at St. Louis 


D URING the rapidly changing situations 
produced by the war it has been 
necessary to make many rapid adjustments. 
In the November number of the Forum, 
it was announced that the annual dinner 
of Kappa Delta Pi would be held at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis. Then, because 
of a change in the dates of the meeting of 
the A.A.S.A., it was necessary to change 
to the Jefferson Hotel. As the travel situa- 
tion became more and more serious, the 
advisability of holding the dinner at all was 
questioned. In keeping with the resolution 
of the Society, passed by the Convocation 
in San Francisco at its February, 1942 
meeting, in which it indicated its desire to 
give full co-operation and support to the 
war activities, it was thought best to deter- 
mine the advice of the Office of Defense 
Transportation on the matter. Accordingly, 
a telegram was addressed to that office. 
The reply, in part, follows: ““We must 
urge that common carrier transportation be 
curtailed voluntarily wherever possible. . . 
Assure you that any help you can give in 


program to save transportation for essential 
war purposes will be most appreciated.” 
Upon receiving this communication, the 
Executive Council voted unanimously to 
cancel the meeting, and also the regional 
conference for which tentative plans had 
been made. 

The address, which was to have been 
given at the dinner at Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on the subject, The Cult of Uncertammty, 
has been published in book form, as has 
been the custom in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series. It is a vigorous, timely 
book, dealing with fundamental issues of 
educational philosophy, and many of our 
members and others will wish to read it. 
Orders may be sent to the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
list price is $1.50. 

While many will feel disappointed in 
missing the opportunity of attending the 
dinner, they will be glad to defer to the 
wishes of the government and to give their 


co-operation to the war effort. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
Member of Laureate Chapte r 


Deceased Januar 


1943 
* 


Dr. George Washington Carver, famed negro 
scientist and educator, whose recent death has sad- 
dened a nation, was elected to membership in the 
Laureate chapter by the Executive Council of 
Kappa Delta Pi and his selection announced at 
the San Francisco convocation in February, 1942. 
The child of slave parents, he won his way as a 
student, teacher, and scientist. At the invitation 
of Booker T. Washington in 1896 he became the 
first director of the Department of Agriculture of 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. Later he 
became director of the Research and Experiment 
Station established at Tuskegee by the State of 
Alabama. 


Working with common things he developed 


also 


uncommon products. The clays of Alabama were 
used for face powder, pigments, stains and paints; 
peanuts for over three hundred products, includ- 
ing milk, cheese, buttermilk, condiments, coffee, 
plastics; sweet potatoes for one hundred and 
eighteen products which are 


among tapioca, 


syrup, stains, breakfast foods, etc.; cotton for 


paving blocks, insulating boards, cordage, papx 
rugs; and waste materials as the basis for ma 
over 


other useful products. He received 


thousand letters in connection with his peam 
oil treatment for infantile paralysis. 

During his long and useful life he received 
shower of honors. He was elected a fellow in th 
Royal Society of Arts (London, England); wa 
Award of Merit of th 


was awarded th 


chosen for the 1940 
Variety Club of 
Roosevelt medal for his contribution to Southern 


America; 


agriculture and the Spingarn medal for his con 
tributions to science. He was an artist of 
by th 
famous Luxembourg Gallery in Europe. He was 


note, 
one of his paintings being requested 
invited by Thomas A. Edison to join his scientific 
staff, but preferred to remain at Tuskegee. Last 
year he went to Detroit to engage in special 
research at the Ford laboratories. 

Modest and humble, great man that he was, he 
last year wrote the editor of THE EDUCATIONAI 
ForRUM soon after he was elected to the Laureate 
chapter: “I feel very chesty and puffed up that 
I should be included among such a noted group 
of American educators. Why, it is beyond my 
powers to know. As I review myself I feel more 
and more that I have no business to be included 
among such a notable group.” In this the humble 
spirit of the true scientist is shown. 

In 1938 the Carver museum was founded to 
show in its exhibits the industry and versatility 
of Dr. Carver. In it are shown the many products 


These 


arranged by Austin W. Curtis, Jr., who, since 


developed by his genius. have been 


1935, has been his assistant in creative research 
since Dr. 


Carver’s death, has been selected to succeed him 


and experimentation, who, 


as director of The George Washington Carver 
Foundation. 

Never married, Dr. Carver devoted his entire 
thought and energy to his scientific work. 
Teacher, friend, scientist, public servant, research 


his abundant and versatile talents 


worker, artist 
were devoted to the welfare of his fellowmen. 

(Note: Last fall the editor asked Dr. Carver to 
suggest someone who could write the story of his 
work for THE EpucaTIONAL Forum. Dr. 
Carver requested Mr. Curtis to do so and he was 
Dr. Carver’s death. 
May 


at work on an article before 
It is scheduled for 


number. ) 


publication the 
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Education and the Democratic Ideal 


(.\ddress given by Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Leland 
Stanford University, a member of the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, before the Convoca- 

mn of the Society, February, 1942. A stenotype 
report. ) 


M 


your President must seem to you very hack- 


EMBERS of Kappa Delta Pi, I am sure 
that the topic which I suggested to 


neyed by this time, and far be it from me 
to come before you as one from a great 
University to tell you exactly what should 
he done in this connection. I want to say 
by way of preface that I have been tre- 
mendously pleased by the account I have 
seen of the address given touching upon this 
topic during the last few days in San 
Francisco. It seems to me that the spirit of 
to 


has changed, 


educators, constituting a contribution 


Education for Democracy 
their attitude has changed very greatly in 
the last few years. You know it hasn’t been 
so very many years since they judged your 
attitude on this question by whether or not 
you believe in inborn individual differences, 
or whether you believed everything was 
possible for any kind of IQ. There were 
some who held the view if you didn’t be- 
lieve that, that is, if you didn’t believe that 
almost anything was possible for anyone, 
then you certainly didn’t have the demo- 
cratic view toward education, and as a 
corollary there were some who believed it 
was most undemocratic to segregate chil- 
dren, to have very special classes for the 
bright children or special classes for slow 
children. Just to make evident that I am 
not drawing on my imagination here, I 
might refer to a symposium that came out 
in the magazine, Educational Methods, a 
little over two years ago in which these 
views were very emphatically expressed. 
For example, one said, ““The segregation of 
children according to intelligence levels 
abandonment of the 


constitutes virtual 


5 


democratic way of education.” The author 
followed 


pointed out that there are two views with 


who him in that symposium 
regard to human nature. According to the 
first of these views there are people who 
believe that individual differences have their 
foundation largely in the genes. It is pretty 
hard for you if you believe that sort of 
thing because that is what it amounts to, 
Religion and the State have as their pri- 
mary responsibility the subjection and con- 
trol of these innate tendencies. According 
to his point of view he said, ““The business 
of the teachers and employers, official and 
expert, is to impose their authority and 
command obedience.” He also says, “The 
masses are so deficient in their intelligence 
they must not be allowed to criticize. They 
need in the way of education only certain 
skills 


suitable for their status. Now he says this 


information, beliefs, attitudes and 
necessarily follows, if you believe in inborn 
differences in ability. (Those who think they 
can logically stop short of this conclusion 
are mistaken.” Further, ““Those who say 
“A” must say “B.” The reader is given 
but one choice, accept the biological view, 
the customary biological view, or accept the 
democratic belief. He can’t have both. 

It is like the old churchman sixty years 
ago who thought you had to choose be- 
tween the belief in evolution and belief in 
religion. Now, of course, the kind of bio- 
logical determinations he is talking about 
is the kind no biologist believes in and the 
kind of political philosophy he talks about 
is the kind no sound political philosopher 
holds. 

It would be just too bad if the future of 
democracy depended upon our ability to 
demonstrate that there are no individual 
differences in human beings so far as 
it 
doesn’t mean anything of the sort. Democ- 


is concerned. Fortunately 


mentality 
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racy simply implies that and I would say 
this is one of the most important suppositions 
of democracy. Not that individuals are 
necessarily unequal in their ability mentally 
any more than they are in their physical, 
but that everyone, whatever his ability may 
be, should have the opportunity to develop 
it to the fullest limit. 

There is no one who does not believe 
that environmental factors are important in 
the training of children’s ability. Otherwise, 
why should we have schools at all. 

I am reminded in this connection of a 
book which I read four or five years ago 
on Fascist Germany; it was really a very 
good book, written by a very well known 
university professor, and there was only 
one chapter in that that I particularly ob- 
jected to, and this was a chapter entitled, 
“Fascist Tendencies in America.” Among 
the Fascist tendencies he listed the belief in 
individual differences as being inborn. 

Now hating the totalitarian forms of 
government as I do, believing profoundly 
in democracy as I do, I feel very much 
irritated when someone sets himself up as 
a guardian of democracy, surrounds it with 
a fence and bearing the label, “Ye who do 
not believe so and so shall not enter here.” 

Well, as I was saying a moment ago, 
that is not the kind of democracy the edu- 
cators at this Convention are talking about, 
and I am very happy to see that the issue 
has changed greatly. The issue now seems 
to be what can the schools do now to 
further the probability that our democracy 
will survive, and increase the probability 
that our democracy will become a better 
democracy than it is. 

There are, aS you know, two aspects of 
the problem, one is democratic practice in 
the schools, and I think it can be said, while 
perhaps we have not gone as far in that 
direction as we might have gone, doubtless 
we shall find ways to go farther. 

Certainly the schools of today, as I see 
them in America, compare less to the to- 


talitarian than they did when I was a boy 

they were authoritarian then. You did s 

and so because the teacher said you shouk 
do it. The influence of Dewey, doctrines o 
interest of a program of educational move 

ment, whether you accepted the tenets o1 
not, the humanitarian point of view, all ot 
these forces have conspired to bring about 
a_ type of school room, or educational 
process, which is much less authoritarian 
than it used to be. But that isn’t all. There 
is another aspect to democracy and educa- 
tion, and there is the problem of indoctrina- 
tion. I know there are educators who felt 
rather skittish about the idea of indoctrinat- 
ing our children, but it is nothing new, we 
have always done it. When I went to school 
we were very strongly indoctrinated with 
anti-British views. We were still fighting 
the red coats of the Revolutionary War, 
and in the North we were still fighting the 
Civil War and we were taught to hate the 
rebels, and I suppose at the same time they 
were being taught a corresponding warped 
view of history down South. 

There are some Congressmen you know, 
some college presidents, and some of the 
great in all ranks who, among the older 
ones, have never seemed to have forgotten 
or gotten over the sort of indoctrination 
that was going on fifty or sixty years ago 
and some still hate the British almost as 
bad as they hate Nazi Germany. 

Then came the war with the brief period 
of intensive indoctrination of our school 
pupils, which perhaps is overdone, not that 
there was too much to it, but perhaps it 
was the wrong kind, and the inevitable 
reaction that followed after, when for a 
good many years our patriots were de- 
bunked; our children learned their pa- 
triotism was not the same kind they had 
been taught to believe, that there were 
faults in our Constitution, that perhaps 
even these who wrote the Constitution had 
more in mind than the protection of 


property rights and the guarantee of human 
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li) rties. I don’t believe that myself, but 
sone did say so. 


Chere was indoctrination in the direction 
o! social reform by those who held the 
point of view that it was the job of educa- 
tion to make society over, and some even 
thought it was to set the stage for revolu- 
tion, although I think those who looked at 
it that way constituted a small minority. 

Then the 
pacifism doctrines that was present, not only 


there was education in 
n the public schools, but in the colleges and 
great universities. Until only a very few 
years ago a large fraction of all the college 
students in the large universities, when polls 
were taken, said they would refuse to fight 
under any conditions, and a larger propor- 
tion said they would not fight on any 
foreign soil anywhere, Many said they 
wouldn’t fight unless actually attacked by 
other countries. As Lewis Mumford put it 
in last week’s New Republic, it was as 
though our National Emblem at that time 
was Ferdinand, The Bull. 

Well, we have come to see how much 
that point of view has handicapped us in 
preparing to meet the present emergency 
which, it seems to me, an intelligently in- 
formed people ought to have been able to 
foresee, not necessarily as a certainty, but 
as a strong probability. 

The press representatives from America 


who had 


been living in Europe all saw 
clearly that was coming, and the masses 
in America for years would not believe 
what they were telling us. It was only six 
months ago, believe it or not, when about 
one-third of our Stanford professors thought 
the President was doing his best to get us 
into war and that we should oppose his in- 
ternational policies. It was only six months 
ago that a very able professor there, for 
whose scholarship in his own field I have 
profound respect, said that this country 
needs nothing more than a mobile, well 
mechanized army of four hundred thou- 


sand men with which it could protect the 


country against the world. 

‘There are others who have indoctrinated 
their children in the pacifist point of view 
whose sons are registering as “‘conscientious 
objectors.” It is a very unrealistic poiit of 
view because not 


they simply 


acquainted with what was going on in 


were 


Germany and had been 
since 1933. They didn’t, and most of us 


going on there 


didn’t until re- 
cently, what had been going on in Japan. 


don’t realize, or at least 


Just a word in regard to the menace of 
the Nazi political philosophy. I am_ not 
giving this to you as information, but just 
reminding you of it as something which 
has profound bearing upon the education 
of American children in the future. Here 
is a political philosophy which goes directly 
to all the 
had been slowly acquiring during the last 


contrary humanitarianism we 
thousand or two thousand years, against 
that the Christian 
teaches; a political philosophy that frankly 


everything religion 
and openly disregards all moral obligations. 
There is only one moral obligation and that 
is to make Germany strong and make her 
dominate the world. You don’t need to 
take my say-so for it. Go back and read 
some of the speeches of Hitler and some of 
the other leaders and you find it over and 
over; the doctrine of race superiority, only 
the Nordics (so called, there isn’t any such 
race, but they think there is and belong to 
it), they think that only the Nordics are 
fit to rule the slaves, and when they say 
they mean SLAVES! You need 
only to read such a book as The Spoils of 
Europe to find out what they are doing, 
or the new book that came out a week or 
two ago, People Under Hitler. Those books 
I think tell as accurate a story as can be 
had at the present time. There have been 


“Slaves” 


some hundreds of thousands of people in 
Poland, for example, who were killed out- 
right. Nearly all of their educated classes 
have been killed off, and probably at least 
two million additional deaths have come 


pict, 
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about through starvation maltreat- 
ment. The entire and avowed intention is 
to destroy the culture of the Polish nation, 
The libraries, books of every kind, are being 
destroyed and it will prevent them for a 
thousand years from being anything other 
than the sort that would be fit for slavery. 
Well, that is the sort of plan they have for 
the non-Nazis. The Russians know that 
and that is why they are fighting so vigor- 
ously. 

Consider now what kind of indoctrina- 
tion there has been in Germany for decades. 
In Germany you have the children in the 
first nursery school at the age of two being 
taught their sermons in regard to Hitler, 
that all the good things they get, including 
the meals they sit down to, all that sort 
of thing, comes from Hitler, and that is 
kept on through the schools. Their histories 
have been rewritten into lies, and the chil- 
dren who study those books, of course, have 
no means of judging how much they have 
been tampered with. 

This sort of thing has been going on even 
longer in Japan. All the children are taught 
to believe that the Japanese race is the 
greatest race on earth, that it deserves to 
rule the world. First of all, of course, all 
of Eastern Asia, and that the greatest thing 
that one can do for his country is to die for 
it; that if he dies in battle he becomes a 
God; and you have noticed that they do 
not surrender. The officer who surrenders 
is supposed to be dead and he doesn’t go 
back home. It is almost as much out of the 
question for the common soldier to sur- 
render, and a few days ago when nine 
Japanese soldiers surrendered it was con- 
sidered worthy of a headline in the news- 
papers. 

Well, much more could be said along the 
same line, but that is what democracy is up 
against in America. According to Hitler’s 
views totalitarianism as he thinks of it can- 
not exist in this present small world side by 


side with democracy and I am inclined to 


believe that he is right, that the two cannt 
exist side by side. I don’t believe that { 
Nazi Germany and Japan succeed in rulin 

the rest of the world other than, say, tl 

United States, our democratic form of gov- 
ernment can be long maintained. We m: 

have to go to totalitarian and stay that wa 

for decades or generations, in order to hol: 
our own against the rest of the world. W 

can’t start the kind of indoctrination that 
has been going on in Germany and ij 
Japan. We can’t falsify our history. It dox 

mean that we have to acquaint the youn 

people with the enormous difference in th 

fate of the individual in a totalitarian goy- 
ernment and in our more democratic form 
of government, ‘To be sure, we can still 
point out flaws in our own democracy, I 
think it is an obligation for us to do so, 
but this must not be the main theme. ‘The 
most important idea that the young peopl 
should get is that which they should get just 
as straight an informative account of what 
Nazi political philosophy is, what it means 
for civil liberties, what it means for religion, 
for everything that Americans have learned 
to hold dear. 

Now it seems to me we have to go some- 
what further too and teach the necessity 
of international co-operation, something 
which some of our great men and women, 
some of our best known men and women 
in this country, still doubt. If we do not 
have a different point of view in the 
younger population of this country regard- 
ing the possibility of this nation, have some- 
thing better than we had in the League of 
Nations of the other war, then I don’t see 
much hope for the future. We have to 
teach, not merely what society owes to the 
child as an individual, but we have to teach 
him that he has duties, and one of the things 
that we should teach him is that it is his 
duty to fight and if necessary die to pre- 
serve the democratic hope that we have in 
this country. 


(Continued on page ro) 
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Making a Pledge System Work 


SHAw, Epsilon Kappa Chapter 


\ AT AY 23, 1943, was a “red-letter” day 
4 for the Epsilon Kappa chapter on 
\lichigan State College campus. It not 
ily marked our formal installation and 
\itiation of members, but also the Michi- 
in Lower Peninsula Conference. Begin- 
ing early in the morning, our activities 
lasted all day with a round of discussion 
croups, reports, a panel discussion by these 
who attended the San Francisco Conven- 
tion, addresses by Dr. William C. Bagley 
ind other notables, and varied entertain- 
ment, The day’s program closed with a 
very impressive ceremony in the presence 
of Dr. Bagley, who administered the vows. 
The Kappa Delta Pi lantern lent an air of 
gravity, and the solemnity with which the 
vows were read impressed every initiate 
with the seriousness and responsibility the 
vows implied. At the banquet, attended by 
the president of the college and _ several 
deans, Dr. Bagley, one of our early grad- 
uates, spoke to us on what it means to be 
an alumnus of Michigan State College. His 
speech touched the heart of every Spartan 
present. 

During the morning discussion groups 
we found one problem which seems to face 
all chapters of Kappa Delta Pi. It is how 
to select new members. Although Epsilon 
Kappa chapter is very new, we had already 
been faced with this question. Its solution 
began last spring at this discussion group. 

All members must manifest desirable 
personal habits and an indication of con- 
tinued interest in the field of education; 
they must be of full junior collegiate stand- 
ing; and they must have completed work 
in education to the extent of nine term 
hours if they are juniors and eighteen term 
hours if they are seniors. This raises several 
problems. Not a large percentage of stu- 


dents are able to meet the requirements 


satisfactorily. Of this small percentage, 
some students began their work in educa- 
tion too late to have the required number 
of credits. This further limits the number 
of people eligible. 

Another, and a still more difficult prob- 
lem, is this: Members elected to Kappa 
Delta Pi are already very active in campus 
affairs. How may chapters enlist enough 
of their loyalty and efforts to maintain a 
vital organization? Most of the chapters 
attempt to solve the first question by a 
pledge period and pledge training. This 
brings the candidates into some contact 
with Kappa Delta Pi, its purpose, and its 
position on the campus. It also enables the 
old members to become acquainted with 
the prospective members, providing an op- 
portunity to select from the group those 
who seem to possess elusive desirable quali- 
ties and to judge which ones will add the 
most to Kappa Delta Pi. A further benefit 
of a pledge system is that it stimulates 
interest and encourages activity in the 
society. A third outcome is the sense of 
unity and organization among the group 
that such a system brings. 
of the 
pledge systems are being carried out on 


Here are some various ways 
other campuses. Michigan State Normal 
College reports that their first step is to hold 
honor teas for the freshmen. They also 
have a local sophomore honor society called 
the Stoic Society. This seems a very good 
idea as it gives Kappa Delia Pi something 
upon which to build. Another college has a 
list of candidates who have been pledges 
for the first three years of their college 
career. The list was approved by the head 
of the education department. A third col- 
lege states that their main emphasis is on 
personality. 

With this as a basis our own chapter is 


a 
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now working out a pledge system of its 
own. One evening we had a pledge party. 
All who had the required amount of edu- 
cation and an all-college average of “B” 
were invited. We played a few games and 
spent the evening becoming acquainted with 
these students. We now are ready to take a 
vote on them; the next step will be to have 
the instructors in education vote on those we 
select. We feel that the instructors are in 
a position to know what contribution each 
student will be likely to make to Kappa 
Delta Pi. The students may also be voted 
on by their divisional adviser who probably 
knows the student more personally than the 
instructors. In this way we believe that we 
have met the problem of whom to select 
as members of Kappa Delta Pi. 

As to the problem of enlisting the 
loyalty and efforts of the members already 
active in many other campus activities, I 
believe that all chapters of Kappa Delta Pi, 


as well as our own chapter at the Michiga: 
State College, are open to suggestions. Th: 
best answer seems to be to make our pro- 
gram worth their attendance, One is al- 
ways anxious to work on something that i 
highly respected and which is well-known 
to those on the campus, because it helps 
to establish an individual’s own standing. 
Therefore, it is important for the chapter 
to establish the reputation of being a vital, 
active organization. Doing things “in a big 
way” establishes an organization’s reputa- 
tion. Again, the more dignified the installa- 
tion ceremonies, the more impressed the 
initiates will be with the importance of the 
Society they are joining. In summary, the 
important thing in inducing our members 
who have qualities of leadership to lead in 
our own program is to sponsor a program 
so worth-while that it will so impress the 
members. 


EDUCATION AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


(Continued from page 8) 


We have another problem there, if we 
win this war. If we lose it, it is not our 
problem, but one does wonder. We wonder 
about the job of re-educating the people of 
conquered Germany. This indoctrination 
may go on for years yet before the war has 
ended. By that time perhaps all the people 
under twenty-five or thirty would have 
been thoroughly indoctrinated in the Nazi 
views, believing in all their racial foolish- 
ness, in their hatred of the Jews, that nearly 
all evils which they have come from the 
Jews, that anything is right which helps 
Germany, the master people; and also be- 


lieving that humanitarianism is out of place 
and any cruelty is justified if it brings them 
closer to their objective. I could go on, but 
I am afraid that this sounds like preach- 
ing. 

I am sure there is nothing in all this 
that you haven’t heard over and over. I do 
mean to say though that it is a terribly 
important problem and that the kind of 
education of democracy that we should 
have in years to come, even if the war 
should end soon, will differ greatly from 
what we had after World War I. Thank 


you very much, 
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The Chapters Report 


Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, former Ex- 


eutive First Vice-president of Kappa Delta 
Pi, spoke at the annual initiation dinner 
Epsilon Gamma chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, at Florida Southern College January 
21. Special guests were Dr. W. T. Ed- 
wards, member of Kappa Delta Pi, who is 
curriculum consultant of the Florida State 
Department of Education, and Dr. R. L. 
Goulding, of the University of Florida. 
College officials and the faculty of the col- 
lege Department of Education were also 
cuests. 

Beta Tau chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Wisconsin, in its program 
thus far this year has emphasized the theme, 
the use of education as a defense measure. 
Topics discussed have been “Effect of the 
War on Education,” and “Teaching for 
Democracy.” 

The Jacksonville alumni chapter is very 
active this year, Forty-seven members are 
enrolled, from the following 
listed: University of 
Florida, Florida State College for Women, 
Duke University, and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Newspaper notices 


members 


institutions being 


are used to invite members of Kappa Delta 
Pi in the city to the meetings. At a recent 
meeting technicolor motion pictures taken 
by one of the members at a former meet- 
ing were shown. 

Across from the room of Alpha Omega 
chapter a library and reading room is being 
prepared. When Dr. James W. Parr left 
the campus to become executive secretary 
of the Oregon State Teachers Association, 
he left his personal collection of books for 
this purpose. 

Omega chapter, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, held its Christmas party and 
initiation on December 8. A program of 
readings, instrumental and vocal music was 


presented, Eight new members were en- 
rolled. In January Miss Doris Sponsellor 
spoke on “The Personality of the 
Teacher.” 

Delta Tau chapter, of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, is 
writing personal letters to all persons who 
were initiated during the last five years to 
inform them of the activities of the chapter, 
and to indicate that the chapter still re- 
members them and is interested in them. 

Alpha Alpha chapter, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delware, Ohio, gave its an- 
nual tea for underclass students on Janu- 
ary 17. Talks were given on the history, 
aims and purposes of Kappa Delta Pi, and 
on the Laureate chapter. The chapter gave 
$75.00 to the War Relief drive conducted 
on the campus. 

President Rohrbach spoke to Epsilon 
Zeta chapter, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, in January. His 
subject was “The Character of Higher 
Education.” In December Mr. W. W. 
Raker, Director of the Laboratory Schools, 
spoke to the members on teacher certifica- 
tion in states adjoining Pennsylvania. 

Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, opened 
the year’s program with a discussion on 
“What are the Schools Doing to Aid 
Young People to Adjust to Vocational 
Life?”. Students who had worked during 
the summer used their experiences as the 
basis for the discussion. In November the 
discussion centered about the topic “What 
We Expect of Student Teachers.” In Janu- 
ary the initiation of new members was held 
at Falcon’s Nest, student union building. 

Gamma Chi chapter initiated new mem- 
bers on December 17. Miss Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy of the class of 1939, gave an interest- 
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Chapter Programs 


ZeTA CHAPTER 
Untversity of Cmcinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THEME: Education at Work and How 
It Serves Us. 

October 13: Education: for participating 
in a democracy. “Attitude of Government 
toward Education,” Dr. W. A. Cook. 
“Opportunities in the School,” Dr. Althea 
Beery. 

November 10: Education: — utilizing 
science to continue the American way of 
life. “Music, Religion, and Science,” Dr. 
Harry S. Fry. 

December: Christmas meeting, Annie 
Laws Memorial. Phi Delta Kappa, Pi 
Theta, Graduate Club, Kindergarten Club. 

January 12: Education: serving to fit 
the individual into new industrial patterns. 
Symposium, Miss Essie Arey, Dean Kath- 
erine D. Ingle, Mr. E. L. Norton, Mr. FE. 
Wimmer. 

February 9: Scholarship Bridge, Hotel 
Gibson. 

March 9: 
individual into varied business patterns. 

April 11: Tea, Anne Laws Memorial. 


Education: serving to fit the 


April 13: Education: reviewing democ- 
racy through films, Dr. Victor Coles. 
May 11: 


moral and religious life of the individual. 


Education: developing the 


anquet, initiation, election of officers, the 
Banquet tiat lect f off tl 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club. 


ALPHA UPsILON CHAPTER 


West Virginia Unwersity, Morgantown, 


West Virginia 


THEME: Guarding and Improving Our 
Educational Achievements. 

October 19: General meeting in the 
home of Dr. Rebecca Pollock. 


November 30: Pledging tea. 


December 11: Initiation banquet, Mor 
gan Hotel. 
February 23: Initiates’ program. 
March 23: 
Speaker, Dr. A. 
April 12: Pledging meeting. 
April: 

Speaker to be announced. 
May 17: Picnic. 


Music convention. 


J. Dadisman. 


Initiation and convocation. 


ALPHA OMEGA CHAPTER 
Oregon State Lhe Le rz allis, Ore 


October 19: Report on Education Con- 
ference in Washington—Dr. James W. 
Parr. Tea was served to members. 

November 25: Radio forum. 

January 18: Forum: Should School- 
marms Get Married? Discussion by a 
panel composed of’ an administrator, a 
parent, married teacher, married college 
student and an unmarried college student. 

February: A high school principal will 
speak on school problems, 

March: Victory Corps will be discussed. 

April-May: Pledging, 


gram with banquet. 


initiation pro- 


Beta OMICRON CHAPTER 


State aX he rs College, Milwauk ey 


Wisconsin 


October 21: Women’s Lounge, State 
Teachers College, Dean Cecelia Werner, 
Guest of Honor. 

November 6: Annual State Breakfast, 
Ball Room on mezzanine floor, Wisconsin 
Hotel, Price 70 cents. 

December 16: Regular monthly meeting 
at Hubbard Lodge, Shorewood. 

January 20: Regular monthly meeting 
and social evening at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lazenby, 3544 North Frederick 


Avenue. 
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February 7: Tea for prospective mem- 


bers. ‘Time and place to be announced. 

February 17: Regular monthly dinner 
meeting and mid-year initiation, Aberdeen 
Hotel. Speaker, President Baker. 


Bera RHo CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, Mans field, 


Pennsylvania 


October 15: Business meeting. 
November 5: Pledge service. 
November 12: Initiation service. 
December 10: Program honoring the 
Laureate members of Kappa Delta Pi. 
January 25: “Old-Fashioned School” — 
an original play written by members of the 
chapter. 
February 11: Joint meeting with Phi 
Sigma Pi fraternity on the campus, honor- 
ing the freshman students of high standing. 
March 11: “Problems in Education” — 
Dean James G. Morgan, Mansfield State 
Teachers College. 
April 8: “Information Please” by faculty 
members. 
May 13: 


officers. 


Banquet and installation of 


GAMMA GAMMA CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, 


Minnesota 


THEME: Education in Foreign Lands. 

September: “Education in Canada” by 
Dr. Ella A. Hawkinson, Principal, College 
High School, State “Teachers College, 
Moorhead. 

October: “Education in Pre-War Nor- 
way” by Miss Lyl Solem, supervisor, 
Junior High School, and Martha Kleppe, 
supervisor of Rural Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead. 
November: Review of article “What 
Education Is Learning from the War,” 
EpuCATIONAL ForuM, November, 1942, 
by Dr, A. M. Christensen, co-chairman of 


Division of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead. 

December: Christmas dinner and _ ini- 
tiation of new members. 

January: “Education in Mexico” by 
Dr. J. R. Schwendeman, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead. 

February: “Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica,” discussion by student members. 

March: “Education in China” by Frida 
Nilsen, English instructor, Concordia Col- 
lege, Moorhead. Initiation of new mem- 
bers. 

April: “Education in Latin America” 
by W. L. Walster, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, North Dakota. 

May: Traditional May-morning Break- 
fast. 

GAMMA THETA CHAPTER 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
THEME: “Education in War and Peace.” 

September 17, 1942: Business meeting 
and line party. 

October 19, 1942: Guest speaker, Rev. 
William J. Sayers, on “Friends Service in 
the War and in Peace.” 

November 9, 1942: Pledge service. 
Movies—“Housing Problems in London” 
and “Village School.” 

December 14, 1942: Humorous skit by 
pledges, initiation service, book review. 

January 11, 1943: Guest speaker, Clyde 
Ryan on “Can Labor and Education Work 
Together?” 

February 8, Visit the Trade 
School. 

March 1, 1943: Visit the City Council. 

April 12, 1943: Pledge services. Guest 


1943: 


speaker, Robert LaFollette, on “The 
Peace to Come.” 
May 10, 1943: Humorous skit by 


pledges; initiation of pledges; installation 
of new officers; movies on Alaska; formal 


banquet. 


~ * 
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GAMMA Nu CHAPTER 
Butler Unwersity, Indianapolis, Indiana 


October 15, 1942: Business meeting. 
“The English Schools” by Jean Chalifour, 
a Butler student who attended school in 
England for a year. 

November 12, 1942: Education Day. 

December 11, 1942: Christmas party 
with prospective members as guests. 

January 15, 1943: Panel discussion— 
“War and Education.” 

February 12, 1943: Pledging. Speaker: 
Virgil Stinebaugh, assistant superintendent 
of the Indianapolis Public Schools. 

March 12, 1943: Musicale. 

April 9, 1943: Book review. 

May: Initiation banquet. 


GAMMA Pi CHAPTER 


St. Cloud Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


October 20, 1942: “The Role of the 
School in War and Peace.” Panel by Vir- 
ginia Botz, Mildred Bertram and Joan 
Stai. 

November 3, 1942: “The Laureate 
Chapter.” Some of its members, their 
works and the location of these members, 
by Rachel Lee Norman and Dorothy Yun- 
gers. 

November 17, 1942. The location of 
chapters of Kappa Delta Pi was illustrated 
by a map of the United States. The history 
of Kappa Delta Pi was presented by Doro- 
thy Brown and Jean Salmon. 

December 1, 1942: Initiation of pledges. 
A social hour followed with a “truth or 
consequences” for the initiates. 

December 15, 1942: Christmas party. 

January 19, 1943: “Secondary Educa- 
tion and the War.” “War and the Cur- 
riculum.” 

February 2, 1943: Kappa Delta Pi Pub- 
lications. What are they? What do they 
contain? 


February 16, 1943: Initiation of nev 
members. 

March 2, 1943: “Elementary Educatio: 
and the War” by L. Stanley, one of th: 
advisers of Gamma Pi Chapter. 

March 16, 1943: “Senate Bill 1313- 
for National Support of Education.” 

April 6, 1943: “The Place of Educa- 
tion in the Post-War Period.” 

April 20, 1943: What is being done by 
the Senate Education Committee on 
Minnesota Welfare Defense Council? 

May 4, 1943: Picnic on the College 
Islands. 


DELTA EpsILON CHAPTER 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


THEME: Education “Now” for the World 
Tomorrow. 

October 7, 1942: Business meeting. 
Plans for the year. Impromptu discussion, 
“What Kappa Delta Pi means in our col- 
lege life.” 

October 11, 1942: Homecoming break- 
fast, “Our Kappa Delta Pi Members in 
the Service” by Paul Street. 

November 13, 1942: Afternoon tea 
with faculty as guests. 

December 16, 1942: Panel discussion, 
“The Kind of a World We Want.” 

January 13, 1943: Party for honor stu- 
dents. 

February 10, 1943: Initiation and ban- 
quet. Speaker to be announced. 

February 28, 1943: Codperative meet- 
ing with Delta Kappa Gamma. Discussion, 


“Teachers in the Schools of Tomorrow.” 


De.ta Pr CHAPTER 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
September 21, 1942: Business meeting. 
October 16, 1942: Hosts: Miss Mar- 
garet Hollingsworth, Mr. Dan Pilkington, 
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Mrs. Nell 


Hoffman, 
Purner, Miss Sena Dildy. 

November 13, 1942: Hosts: Dr. Ellis, 
Vir. Goza, Mrs, Phillip McCorkle, Jr., 
\Irs. Elma Davis. 

December 5, 1942: Initiation breakfast 
ind Christmas program. 


\liss Ann Mary 


February 12, 1943: Country Club. 
Hosts: Miss Caroline McCorkle, Mrs. Lois 
Watson Thomas, Miss Margie Ballew, 
Miss Ruth Marie Bridgeman, Miss Eliza- 
beth Brinkley. 

April 24, 1943: John Gould Fletcher, 
guest speaker. Hosts: Mr. John Baker 
Elms, Mrs. Fannie Wright, Miss Margaret 
Gill, Dr. Flora Gillentine. 

May 10, 1943: Election and installation 
of officers. 


RHO CHAPTER 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 


December 10: ‘“‘Education and_ the 
War”’—Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. 

January: “Aviation in the Grammar 
School Curriculum”—Mr. William Mason, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 

February: “I Saw Them Rebuild”— 
Mrs. Schon, Vineland State School, New 
Jersey. 

March: Movie Pictures in New Orleans. 
Travel pictures, and theatre party. 

April: Tentative program: “Education 
and the Air Age.” 

May: Annual picnic and. installation of 
officers. 

June: Installation of Officers. 


Dettra Tau CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
September 25: Business meeting and 
election of pledges. 
October 16: Pledge meeting. Speaker, 


Dr. Ollie Backus, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
Chairman of the Speech Department, Slip- 
pery Rock State ‘Teachers College. “The 
Technique of Resolving Conflict.” 

November 20: informal 
initiation. Entertainment by the neophytes. 

December 17: Student Panel discussion: 
“The Relation of the Teacher to the 
Community.” Chairman, Leonard Wood. 

January 13: Election of pledges. 
Speaker: Dr. William P. Carter, B.S., 
A.M., Ph.D. Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department, Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College. “What We as Students 
and ‘Teachers Can Do to Help in the War 
Effort.” 

February 19: Formal initiation. Speaker, 
Dr. Norman Weisenfluh, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D., of the Department of Education, 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College. 
“Mental Hygiene Problems in Time of 
War.” 

March 19: Informal initiation. Student 
Panel Discussion: “Preserving the Right of 
the Child to Democratic Living in the 
Classroom.” Chairman, George Kalugar. 

April 14: Wiener roast at the Dogwood 
Circle. Westminster College as our guest. 

May 12: Formal banquet. 


Formal and 


EpstLon ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania 


October 28, 1942: Dr. Q. A. W. Rohr- 
bach, president of the college; nomination 
of members. 

November 18, 1942: Thanksgiving 
meeting. Paul Knedler speaks on “What 
Is the Importance of Fraternities?” 

January 13, 1943: Induction of new 
members. W. W. Raker on “Require- 
ments for Teaching in Other States.” 

February 17, 1943: Open 
“Problems of Student Teachers.” 

March 17, 1943: Quiz program. 


forum, 
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April 28, 1943: Outdoor social—Dog- 
gie Roast. 


May 24, 1943: Dinner meeting, speaker 
to be announced. 


JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Jacksonville, Florida 


THEME: Little Journeys to the Allied 
Nations. 


November 20: Little Journey to Brazil. 


January 8: 
Gardens. 

March 12: Little Journeys to England, 
Russia, and France through Music. 

May 14: Mexican Fiesta. 

The first journey was conducted by 
Odis B. Hinnant, a Y.M.C.A., secretary 
who spent a number of years in Brazil. 
The second Was 
book review 
Stovall. 


China, the Mother of 


a clever and interesting 


given by Mrs. Bates M. 
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ing address on the Deaf.” 
Music was furnished by Mrs. Rosylyn Ritz, 


and tea was served. 


“Teaching 


Gamma Psi chapter, Fresno State Col- 
California, 
month or two before initiation this year, 


lege, candidates a 


pledged 


meanwhile having them assume part of 
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the responsibility for the programs. One of 
their programs consisted in giving bio- 
graphical sketches of members of the 
Laureate chapter. “The new plan in the 
chapter is proving to be quite beneficial and 
successful, 
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